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Indonesia, one of the boldest experiments in 
modern nation-building, is the largest and po- 
tentially the richest state in Southeast Asia, 
yet its progress toward modernization has been 
stormy. It has been plagued with political and 
ideological conflicts, insurrections, poverty, lack 
of trained and skilled people and _ shifting 
economic and political goals. Yet, under the 
flamboyant leadership of President Sukarno, it 
continues to pursue authoritarian “guided de- 
mocracy” at home and an “independent” role 
in foreign policy. Here is a dynamic portrait of 
a nation in search of its identity by a scholar 
long and intimately acquainted with the people 
and their aspirations. 
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Indonesia: 
‘Guided’ Republic 


by Willard A. Hanna 


THE REPUBLIC OF INDONESIA Is ONE of the boldest experiments in 
modern nation-building. It is the largest nation in Southeast 
Asia, the most populous, the most engrossing in cultural achieve- 
ments, scenically the most splendid, richest in both natural 
and human resources, and potentially by far the most powerful. 
It is also a perennial candidate for the title of most troubled. 


A Diversified Archipelago 


Indonesia’s 3,000 volcanic and coral islands stretch 3,000 
miles along the equator, a sunny South Seas archipelago with 
inadequate communications or administrative links. The land 
area, one-sixth that of the United States, is about 20 percent 
developed and densely overpopulated, about 80 percent wild 
and empty. Indonesia’s vast natural wealth, much of it still 
unmeasured, fosters both hope and frustration among its citizens. 
The 95 million Indonesians, who will total 100 million by 1964, 
range from the ex-head-hunting Dyaks of Borneo to Javanese 
ex-sultans. They constitute a handsome mélange of brown- 
skinned, quick-witted peoples suddenly propelled by national 
revolution from colonialism into independence. 
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Indonesia, in short, exhibits a tropical luxuriance of geographi- 
cal and cultural diversity; of mountains, rice terraces, jungle 
and swamp; of copra palms, rubber, rice and oil wells; and of 
chronic political, economic, military and social crises. 


Java the Dominant Island 

The island of Java is the center of Indoriesian government, 
population and crisis. Its 61.5 million inhabitants are packed 
into 9 percent of the nation’s land area. They consume far more 
rice than they produce, drain revenues from other areas and lose 
rather than gain momentum in the nation’s struggle for economic 
development. Domination of the Indonesian government by the 
Javanese has led Indonesian critics to complain of “Javanese 
colonialism” practiced by “brown Dutchmen.” 

The immense island of Sumatra, where 16 percent of the na- 
tion’s population occupies 32 percent of its land and produces 
70 percent (by value) of the nation’s exports, considers itself 
neglected and exploited and was recently rebellious. 

Kalimantan, or Indonesian Borneo, is a vast equatorial waste- 
land, populated by scattered tribesmen, some rice farmers and 
the townspeople who cluster about coastal oil installations. The 
Moluccas, still capable of producing spices in abundance, as 
when they first drew European explorers to the Indies in the 
16th century, have in the last decade produced insurrection in 
almost as great abundance and at less profit. Nusa Tenggara 
(the Lesser Sundas) and other smaller island groups are remote, 
romantic and retrogressive. 

All in all, the new Indonesian nation, in its widely varied 
and scattered parts, can be as baffling as it is exciting. 


Religious and Ethnic Diversity 

The Indonesians are about 90 percent Muslim and of predomi- 
nantly Malaysian extraction. The Muslim majority, however, is 
divided into a dozen or more distinct ethnic and linguistic 
groups. Conspicuous among them are Sumatra’s fiercely inde- 
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pendent Achinese and its intellectually aristocratic Minangka- 
baus; Java’s mercurial Sundanese and its introspective Javanese; 
and various small-islanders not far removed from their former 
way of life as sea gypsies and pirates. 

The nation’s pagan, Christian, Hindu and Buddhist minorities 
are at least equally diverse. They include Sumatra’s aggressive 
Bataks, half pagan and half Christian; the highly Christianized 
and Westernized peoples of Ambon and the Minahassa region 
of Sulawesi; and the Hindus and Hindu-Animists of Bali and 
Lombok. 


Ex-head-hunters 
turn to high 
jumping. In the 
old days it was a 
test of manhood to 
take at least one 
head and clear 
this 6 ft. stone 
barrier. Now 

this jumping 
survives as a 
sport. 
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Other Minorities 

Other Indonesian minorities have been groups apart, privileged 
and hence vulnerable. Most privileged and vulnerable of all were 
the 50,000 Dutch, who were expelled in 1957. Next are the 3 
million overseas Chinese, about half of whom have opted for 
Indonesian, half for Chinese Communist, citizenship. The over- 
seas Chinese are traditionally associated with such unpopular 
pursuits as moneylending, tax collecting, shopkeeping and big 
business. 

Indonesia’s history has been a succession of overlays and semi- 
integration of cultures, religions, and political and economic 
institutions. The extremes range from prehistoric Java man to 
modern Indonesian atomic scientists. Indonesia’s original popu- 
lation migrated presumably from South China across a land 
bridge which at that time joined the archipelago to the main- 
land. The first recorded civilization came from India about 2,000 
years ago. The Sumatra-based Sriwidjaja empire and the Java- 
based Madjapahit empire, which flourished successively between 
the 7th and 14th centuries, were Hindu-Buddhist civilizations 
rivaling that of Cambodia’s Angkor in splendor. Islam, first 
introduced to Indonesia by traders from India and Persia, gained 
in influence as the Madjapahit empire declified. Then, before 
any one of the rival Muslim princes could establish paramountcy, 
the acquisitive Europeans arrived—first the Portuguese in 1511, 
soon the Spanish, the British and the Dutch. 


Coming of the Dutch 

The Dutch made their first appearance in 1596 on a four-ship 
trading expedition which netted a 30 percent profit. They re- 
turned three years later on an expedition which netted 400 per- 
cent. After that, they kept right on returning. Within 300 years 
the Netherlands had consolidated and was governing in the 
Netherlands East Indies, a land area 60 times larger than the 
homeland, eight times greater in population and inestimably 
richer in natural resources. 
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Courtesy, American Universities Field Staff 


A Java street scene 


The Dutch practiced a colonial policy which evolved out of 
accident and design, exploitation and development, aggression 
and benevolence. Whatever their failures, which were many, it 
was their successes which in the end undid them. They improved 
public health and thus fostered population pressures and unrest. 
They developed economic resources and thus fostered demands 
for modern economic benefits. They established an educational 
system for a select minority and thus trained an intellectual 
elite who promptly became nationalists and revolutionary lead- 
ers. Their signal failure, of course, was their omission to train 
a corps of administrators, professional men or businessmen 
remotely adequate to the needs of a huge new nation. In their 
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effort co retain control in their own hands, the Dutch denied to 
the Indonesians the opportunity to acquire the experience or the 
competence which might vastly have eased both Indonesia’s own 
problems of transition and Dutch problems of readjustment. 


Birth of Indonesian Nationalism 

The Indonesian nationalist movement dates from the early 
years of this century. First a few dozen, then a few hundred, 
members of the new intellectual elite banded together in self- 
improvement societies which swiftly acquired political overtones. 
Most significant was the Serikat Islam, originally a religious and 
trade league founded in 1911 by one H. O. S. Tjokroaminoto. 
It was the precursor of all Indonesia’s modern political parties. 

Members of the Serikat Islam, often also guests of the Tjokro- 
aminoto household, spanned the political spectrum from Muslim 
theocrats to Marxist theorists. Many of them were highly cosmo- 
politan, proficient in Dutch, English, French, German and Arabic, 
and conflictingly oriented toward The Hague, Mecca, Moscow 
and Djakarta (then Batavia). With eclectic enthusiasm they 
studied and debated Voltaire and Rousseau, Hume and Locke, 
Hegel and Kant, Jefferson and Lincoln, Marx and Lenin, the 
Koran, the Bible and the Hindu Mahabharata. They explored 
the significance of the Japanese restoration, the Chinese revolu- 
tion, the Muslim revival, the Indian awakening, the Philippines 
rebellion and, more and more, after World War I, the Russian 
Communist experiment. 


Breakup of the Nationalist Group 

The Serikat Islam managed until 1923 to maintain harmonious 
coexistence of apparently incompatible personalities and ideolo- 
gies. Build-up of personal animosities, political rivalries and 
Dutch interference then led to its disintegration and to the tri- 
furcation of revolutionary Jeadership. The Marxists, after at- 
tempting unsuccessfully to usurp control, split off to go their 
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Bung Karno steals the show from Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai 
during his visit to Communist China in 1956. 


own dialectical way. Most of them, after a series of Communist- 
led public disorders in 1926, went to jail or into exile. The 
Muslims discreetly devoted themselves more to religious than to 
political revival. The nationalists assumed primary leadership of 
the revolution, although many of them soon joined the Com- 
munists under Dutch detention, in jail or exile. 


Primacy of Sukarno 

Since 1927 the top Indonesian revolutionary leader has been 
Sukarno, more commonly referred to by himself, his admirers 
and his detractors as Bung Karno, that is, Brother, Friend or 
Comrade [Su]karno. He was brought up from age 14 as a foster 
son of Tjokroaminoto and as the protégé of the entire Tjokro- 
aminoto political ménage. He is the heir, therefore, to the 
Tjokroaminoto “One Happy Family” political ideal which he 
has sought ever since to reactivate. 
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Bung Karno and other revolutionary leaders found their great 
opportunity in World War II. When the Japanese defeated the 
Dutch in early 1942 they installed Sukarno as the top Indonesian 
official, Mohammad Hatta as his first assistant, and other Indo- 
nesians as their associates. When Japan surrendered in 1945, the 
Japanese forces in Indonesia were neither able nor willing to inter- 
fere with Sukarno and Hatta, who, after being kidnapped and 
“persuaded” by youthful activists, on August 17, 1945 proclaimed 
Indonesia’s independence. By the time British occupation forces 
began to arrive in mid-September, the shaky new Republic of 
Indonesia was in a position to suggest consultation. When Dutch 
colonial troops and officials arrived soon after, it was in both a 


position and a mood to fight. 


Struggle for Independence 

Between 1945 and 1950, the Indonesian Republic was three 
times engaged in prolonged conflicts with the Dutch, and three 
times in prolonged negotiations. The first conflicts with the Dutch 
forces—also the British and Japanese—occurred in late 1945 and 
early 1946. The Republican forces retreated under virtual block- 
ade into the Jogjakarta area of Central Java and into other big 
and little enclaves. Presently they accepted the Linggadjati 
Agreement, initialed on November 15, 1946, which provided for 
temporary partitioning of Indonesia into Dutch and Republican 
areas and permanent cooperation in a Netherlands-Indonesian 
federal union. The agreement was promptly sabotaged by both 
Dutch reactionaries and Indonesian extremists. 


Hostilities Reopened 

The Dutch launched their First Police Action on July 21, 1947, 
attempting to subdue the Republic by force of arms. International 
protest led to negotiations sponsored by the United Nations, a 
cease-fire and the ambiguous Renville Agreement of January 17, 
1948, which reverted, in effect, to the Linggadjati arrangement. 
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Eight months later the Republic suffered the bloody Madiun 
insurrection of September 18, 1948, led by Communists and 
pro-Communist troops, and suppressed by the Sukarno-Hatta 
government. The Dutch, who had consolidated their hold on the 
rest of Indonesia and had worked busily to create semiautono- 
mous federated states to rival the 
Republic’s_ political hegemony, 
seized this occasion to launch 
their Second Police Action. On 
December 19, 1948 Dutch forces 
captured the Republican capital 
and the Republican leaders. 

The Republic refused to admit 
defeat, and won the support of 
Indonesian federalists. The im- 
passe led to international pro- 
tests, UN negotiations and the 
Round Table Conference at The 


Indonesian national emblem, 
with motto, meaning “unity Hague, reviving and modifying— 
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in diversity very much to Dutch disadvan- 


tage—the Linggadjati provisions. 


Federal Union to Republic 


On December 27, 1949, the Dutch transferred sovereignty to 
the Republic of the United States of Indonesia. The new nation, 
in accordance with the Round Table Agreement, was a federal 
union of the 15 Dutch-created states plus the Republic. The 
Republic dominated the federation, and on August 17, 1950 con- 
verted it, by unilateral action, into the present centralized 
Republic of Indonesia. The new nation remained a partner in 
an inoperative Dutch-Indonesian union until that arrangement, 
too, was unilaterally revoked in 1956. All remaining commitments 
to the Netherlands, including financial obligations, were then 
or later renounced. 
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Expectation and Disillusion 
The independent Republic entered the decade of the 1950’s 
with great expectations which served to obscure some of the 
great difficulties. The nation had assumed the full responsibilities 
of independence without benefit of any tutorial period of transi- 
tion, lacking any adequate force of trained or experienced 
Indonesians, lacking also effective organs of political, economic 
or social organization. Indonesia was suffering from all the physi- 
cal and psychological wounds of eight years of war and revolution. 
Many of its people had been led to expect millenial improvements 
almost at once, yet the principal leaders were distracted by 
personal quarrels from the task of national development. 

The hope, heroism and idealism of the new Republic of Indo- 
nesia soon began to dim. The new national motto, Bhinneka 
Tunggal Ika (Unity in Diversity), began to seem a mockery. The 
man who emblazoned it on the national emblem, Sultan Hamid 
II of Pontianak, then minister without portfolio, was at the time 
conspiring with a Dutch soldier of fortune—one “Turk” Wester- 
ling—for the assassination of various cabinet members and the 
overthrow of the government. The plot failed, but it culminated 
in brief capture of the city of Bandung and sporadic shooting in 
Djakarta. It was the first of a long series of insurrections, none 
of which was ever quite successfully suppressed. It shocked many 
thinking Indonesians into sudden realization that the sequel to 
Dutch colonial control might actually prove to be “disunity in 


adversity.” 
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Men and Ideas 
Behind Indonesian 
Politics 


“WELL, FRANKLY I TELL You, I BELONG to the group of people 
who are bound in spiritual longing by the romanticism of revo- 
lution. I am inspired by it, I am fascinated by it, I am completely 
absorbed by it, I am crazed, I am obsessed by the romanticism 
of revolution. . . . Now come on, keep on fanning the flames of 
the leaping fire of the revolution, let us become logs to feed the 
flames of revolution!” 

This was President Sukarno’s Independence Day message to 
the Indonesian people in 1960, more than a decade after Indo- 
nesia’s revolution had achieved its initial purpose of national 
independence. Sukarno continues today in the same terms to 
call for perpetuation of the revolutionary fervor. There are 
many Indonesians who disagree with him. Former Vice President 
Hatta, in an address in Jogjakarta on November 27, 1956 ex- 
pressed a dissenting point of view: 

“A thoroughgoing social analysis would show that all our re- 
bellions and our splits, our political anarchy and adventurism, and 
all the steps taken in the economic field which have created 
chaos are the result of the fact that our national revolution was 
not dammed up at the appropriate time. . . . What is left unfin- 
ished is not the revolution itself, but the efforts to carry its 


ideals into effect .. . 
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‘Split’ National Personality 

The Sukarno-Hatta dichotomy epitomizes the tragedy of the 
Indonesian nation today. The revolutionary leaders, once they 
had gained independence, failed to achieve cooperation in making 
independence work. The moderates have proved increasingly 
unable to restrain the extremists. The nation as a whole has 
tended more to dissipate its tremendous resources and capacities 
than to channel them into productive development. 

In Indonesia, where personality generally counts for more 
than ideology, organization or systematic analysis, the personali- 
ties of Sukarno and Hatta provide a composite and contradictory 
image of the nation’s leadership and hence of the nation itself. 

Sukarno, the son of a minor Javanese aristocrat and a Balinese 
commoner, combines the Javanese love of intrigue with Balinese 
exuberance. He combines also a Dutch-style university education 
in engineering with Muslim scholarship, Marxist convictions, 
democratic experimentalism, emotional nationalism and all of the 
multicultural influences of the Tjokroaminoto group. 

Hatta is the son of a wealthy and conservative Minangkabau 
family, rigorously disciplined himself and expecting discipline in 
others. He was educated in economics in Holland and in politics 
by his struggles with Communist intrigue both in Holland and in 
Indonesia. Hatta was converted to revolution more by the ideals 
of Western liberal democracy than by the mystique of nationalism. 
Now 59, he is sober, scholarly and circumspect. He is also de- 
feated and discouraged. 

Sukarno, now 60, and apparently more self-confident than ever 
before, combines in his person the liberator and the dictator, 
the prophet and the playboy, the demigod and the demagogue, 
the magician and the medicine man. 


Sukarno-Hatta Collaboration 

Sukarno and Hatta together created between 1945 and 1950 
the Indonesian legend of the Dwitunggal, that is, the joint head- 
ship of state, Hatta’s stability balancing Sukarno’s volatility. 
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During the pre-1942 period they had cooperated, although not 
without friction, in strengthening the Indonesian nationalist 
movement. Both were exiled, gaining thereby in prestige as well 
as in leisure to indulge their insatiable and catholic tastes in 
reading. During the Japanese occupation, Sukarno, as top Indo- 
nesian figure in the administration, cooperated with the Japanese, 
while Hatta, as second man, served as coordinator between 
Sukarno and the anti-Japanese underground. 

During the 1945-50 revolutionary struggle Sukarno provided 
the rhetoric, Hatta the logic. Sukarno was the manipulator and 
Hatta, the negotiator. Then for a few years after 1950, Sukarno 
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divided his time between public pageantry and private intrigue, 
choosing to appear detached from executive functions of the 
presidential office. To Vice President Hatta fell the chore of 
running the administration. Radical and extremist factions man- 
aged, however, to thwart most of his efforts. Sukarno disregarded 
his advice and demeaned his position. Hatta finally broke openly 
with Sukarno and in 1956 went into voluntary retirement. 
Sukarno moved almost simultaneously into open assumption of 
power. Endowed with a brilliant mind, a sparkling personality, 
and boundless energy, Sukarno can meet the officials, the press 
and the public of Djakarta, Washington, Moscow, Peking and 
Cairo with equal assurance. Always the superb showman and 
orator, he devotes himself with evident zest to the drama of 
national and international affairs. He endeavors more and more 
deliberately, with the passing of years, to live up to the role and 
to embellish the image which he has long since created for him- 
self. It is that of the charismatic leader destined to deliver his 
nation from its adversities and its adversaries. In recent years, 
however, having achieved the nationally agreed upon goal of 
independence from the Dutch, he has had to attempt the even 
more difficult task of determining what sort of limitations Indo- 
nesians must place upon themselves. In doing so he has stirred up 
some extremely bitter opposition. 


Mystique of Sukarnoism 

As a matter of record, Sukarno has provided most of the formu- 
lated ideology and much of the momentum of the Indonesian 
revolution. In 1927 he had pronounced the new official philoso- 
phy of “Marhaenism,” a philosophy he described as “Indonesian 
Marxism.” Basically, it is the Marxist class struggle translated 
into the struggle of the colonized versus colonizing nations and 
races. It is embellished with mystical belief in the destiny through 
which the Indonesian intellectual elite will intuitively compre- 
hend and actively realize the unthought, unvoiced, unfelt aspira- 
tions of the Marhaen (people) for Merdeka (independence). 
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Five Principles and USDEK 

In 1945, just before the Japanese defeat, Sukarno adjusted 
Marhaenism to the new world order by formulating the Pantja- 
sila, the Five Principles of the new Indonesian nation: Nation- 
alism, Internationalism, Democracy, Social Justice and Belief in 
Godwin 1957, charging that “counterrevolutionary-inspired devi- 
ations” from the “sacred principles” of the Pantjasila were cor- 
rupting and betraying the Marhaen, Sukarno announced that he 
had conceived a konsepsi, a “way out” of Indonesia’s incessant 
crises. This concept has since been codified as “USDEK” and 
officially propounded in “MANIPOL,” or the Political Manifesto, 
Sukarno’s 1959 Independence Day oration. USDEK, an acronym 
formed by the initial letters of five key policies and slogans, stands 
for the 1945 Constitution, Indonesian Socialism, Guided Democ- 
racy, Guided Economy and Indonesian Identity. 

To many Westerners and to significant numbers of Indonesians, 
USDEK seems less like metaphysics than like cryptology. None- 
theless, it exploits a mystical Indonesian belief in the potency of 
symbols, slogans and shibboleths. In a nation where as yet the 
public level of political sophistication is low, it provides endless 
opportunity for oratory, organization and demonstrations. The 
problems of giving substance to catch phrases, difficult enough in 
any nation at any time, has proved prohibitively difficult with 
respect to the Pantjasila. It may prove equally difficult regarding 
USDEK. 


Machinery of Government 

Indonesia’s government operations in the early 1950’s mirrored 
the nation’s conflicts and confusions. An appointive parliament 
filibustered or junketed instead of legislating. The parliamentary 
cabinet was juggled by 30 feuding political parties. Public ad- 
ministration was in the hands of a vast, undertrained, underem- 
ployed and underpaid bureaucracy which continued to mush- 
room without rooting itself in sound administration. The mili- 
tary and police establishments totaled 320,000 men, including all 
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the units which had fought against each other during the revo- 
lution and could not forget it. After August 17, 1950, the Republic 
was theoretically unified, but the conflict between centralism and 
regionalism became increasingly rancorous. The government faced 
a series of local insurrections, military and paramilitary coups and 
party intrigues. It was distracted, meanwhile, by baffling problems 
of foreign relations: its own claims against the Dutch, cold war 
and neutralist pressures, and the necessity—to name but a few 
specific items—to take some stand on the Japanese peace treaty, 
the Korean war, the Indochina war, the Taiwan issue, NATO 
and SEATO, Kashmir, the Sudan, Israel, Yugoslavia and East and 
West Germany. 


Hatta’s Quest for Freedom of Action 


The first few Indonesian cabinets, dominated by Hatta and his 
moderate associates, based their platforms on the universally 
popular conception of Merdeka. They declared as their aim the 
achievement of total and unconditional freedom of action at 
home and in foreign affairs. To many observers, however, the 
government appeared to be practicing, not freedom of action, but 
of inaction. Whenever possible it suspended decision, whether 
in the conduct of elections or the development of economic 
projects. It retreated from showdowns with Communist organ- 
izers, insubordinate military commanders and fanatical Muslim 
rebels. The purpose, partially achieved, was to avoid potentially 
disruptive conflicts. In doing so, however, Hatta outraged the 
extremists, exasperated the conservatives and frustrated some of 
his most loyal supporters. The Hatta-oriented cabinets were at- 
tacked as negative, reactionary and defeatist. 


Ali Sestroamidjojo Cabinets 

Following the early Hatta-oriented cabinets came two Ali 
Sastroamidjojo cabinets. Both were made up mainly of extreme 
nationalists, but included on the right a few moderates and on 
the left a few crypto-Communists. The Ali Sastroamidjojo cabinets 
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Courtesy, United Nations 


Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo, first vice-chairman of the UN delegation of 
Indonesia, at the 16th regular session of the General Assembly 


set about vigorously to implement national policy by measures 
both “active and positive.” They took a firm, indeed a truculent, 
line with the Dutch and turned aloof from the United States while 
cultivating new relations with the U.S.S.R. and Communist China. 
Domestically the Ali Sastroamidjojo cabinets attempted to impose 
civilian control over the military, cabinet direction over the 
parliament and central authority over the provinces. They ac- 
quired a reputation, however, less for achievement than for in. 
competence and corruption. 

The first Ali cabinet (August I, 1953-August 12, 1955) gave way, 
after a military boycott, to the Hatta-oriented Harahap cabinet, 
reformist but short-lived. The second (March 20, 1956-April 9, 
1957) gave way, after a series of regional and military defiances, 
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to what is essentially the present government. The new regime 
did not really take clear form, however, for another year, the 
nation’s leaders meanwhile seeking both acrimoniously and 
violently to discover a “way out” from their desperate impasse. 


Ali Achievements and the ‘Way Out’ 

For all their failures, the Ali Sastroamidjojo cabinets scored 
three undoubted triumphs, and these provided a clue to the 
“way out.” First was the stage management of the Bandung 
Afro-Asian Conference in April 1955, demonstrating that the 
government might gain both domestic and international prestige 
from assumption of neutralist-bloc leadership. Second was the 
attraction of wide domestic and international attention to Indo- 
nesia’s claims on Western New Guinea (Irian Barat or West Irian), 
proving that an Irredentist cause is an excellent diversionary 
tactic. Third was the preparation for the general elections of 
1955, which, when the vote was counted, demonstrated not that 
democracy could work in Indonesia, but that it would not. Four 
rival parties ran almost neck and neck—the Nationalists (PNI), 
the Masjumi (liberal Muslims), the Nahdatul Ulama (NU, the 
conservative Muslims) and the Communists (PKI), with the Com- 
munists coming in fourth, but gaining votes in the interval be- 
tween the two elections. No one of the four was able to head a 
reasonably strong coalition, and 25 other parties piled up enough 
votes to insure political instability. 

President Sukarno, in conceiving his concept of the “way 
out,” started from one basic premise regarding domestic poli- 
tics. Indonesia, he was convinced, could not achieve stability so 
long as the PNI, the Masjumi and the NU played musical chairs 
with offices, making place occasionally for members of the little 
anti-Sukarno “brain trust” of Socialists but crowding out the 
big pro-Sukarno bloc of Communists. He determined to unite 
or to “bury” the parties and to install the Communists as equal 
partners in government. “I can’t and I won't,” he said, “ride a 
three-legged horse.” He soon found himself riding a whirlwind. 
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Sukarno Meets Resistance 

All parties except the PKI expressed reservations if not pro- 
tests. All, including the PKI, intrigued. Parliament was recalci- 
trant. The provinces were rebellious. The military was mutinous. 
Beginning in December 1956, top military and provincial off- 
cials in Sumatra, aided by increasing numbers of distinguished 
defectors from Djakarta, defied the Djakarta regime and de- 
nounced it as exploitative, corrupt, incompetent and Communist- 
oriented. Insubordination spread through Sulawesi and Kali- 
mantan as well and threatened to break out in other areas. In 
February 1958 the Central Sumatran and North Sulawesi insur- 
rections, loosely coordinated, developed into outright secessionist 
movements. 

The central government resorted to a major military cam- 
paign to put down the insurrections. Between early March and 
late June it occupied most of the rebel areas, eliminated most of 
the rebel forces, and drove the survivors into remote and rugged 
jungle. In the process, however, it incurred almost ruinous 
expense and losses. It antagonized large groups of important 
citizens by resorting to overt civil war. It incurred and recipro- 
cated the suspicion of the Western world and moved closer to 
the Communist bloc, which offered Indonesia great aid and 
comfort. 


Machinery of ‘Simplification’ 

Sukarno proceeded throughout 1958 and later by a series of 
highly complex maneuvers to implement his concept, presently 
reformulated as USDEK. He has created a set of redundant and 
fluctuating appointive and purely consultative bodies. On July 
5, 1959 he dissolved the elected Constituent Assembly—reverting 
by decree to the authoritarian 1945 Constitution. On March 5, 
1960, he dissolved the elected parliament. He named a new and 
enlarged presidential “gotong-rojong” (mutual help) cabinet, pre- 
sumably divorced from the parties, but including crypto-Commu- 
nists. He now governs as president and prime minister, advised by 
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an appointive, nonvoting Provisional People’s Congress of 609 
members, which includes the 283 members of an appointive, non- 
voting “mutual help” parliament. 

Sukarno’s political reorientation of the nation has resulted in 
dissolution of all opposition parties, including the Masjumi and 
the Socialists, and “simplification” of the complex party system 
to allow for only eight pro-USDEK parties, one of them the PKI. 
Sukarno has also banned the opposition press, purged unsympa- 
thetic officials and created a new “national front movement” with 
acquisition of Irian Barat as a major cause. Meanwhile, he has 
labored indefatigably to heighten his own and his nation’s role 
in international affairs. 


Sukarno Factions 

Three major factions now group themselves about Sukarno, 
all declaring unswerving allegiance to MANIPOL-USDEK, feud- 
ing meanwhile among themselves, often blocking each other and 
maneuvering for position, but held in shifting equilibrium and 
apparent stalemate by Sukarno’s skillful tactics of playing off one 
against the other. First is the palace clique, made up largely of 
the political survivors of the 1940-50 revolutionary leadership, 
including the younger group which Sukarno extols as the “Gen- 
eration of ’45.” Second is the PKI, engaged overtly in agitation 
for the national front and the mass movement, covertly busy in 
conspiracy, arousing much speculation as to how it divides its 
loyalty among Moscow, Peking and Djakarta. Third is the mili- 
tary headquarters, still torn by internal feud, its members exhib- 
iting an ambivalent desire, at one and the same time, for far- 
reaching reforms and to preserve their own new privileges and 
properties. Much of the Djakarta politics today revolves about a 
circuitous guessing game as to which of these groups—or which 
individuals from which group—are most likely to succeed Sukarno. 

Generai Abdul Haris Nasution, the army chief-of-staff, is the 
candidate most frequently named. Young, handsome and dynamic, 
more and more the compelling public figure, he shows the Su- 
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karno attributes of personal and political magnetism which seem 
essential to Indonesian political success. He shares the Sukarno 
genius for creating and sustaining suspense or, according to 
another interpretation, he is given to indecision. He is recur- 
rently and conflictingly rumored to be on the verge of deposing 
Sukarno or of being himself deposed by his own subordinates, ‘to 
be about to take strong action against the Communists or shortly 
to become their captive. Next to Sukarno, Nasution is today the 
most enigmatic and hence, perhaps, the most durable of Indo- 
nesian leaders. 
A principal member of the Generation of ’45 is Chairul Saleh, 
Sukarno’s kidnapper in 1945, his critic in Sukarno-imposed prison 
and exile between 1946 and 1956, his chief activist organizer in 
1957, now Minister of Reconstruction and Development. As 
young, handsome and dynamic as Nasution, Saleh has for the last 
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several years been devoting himself more strictly to economic than 
political activities. 


Communist Leadership 
Comrade Dipa Nusantara Aidit, secretary-general of the PKI 
since its post-Merdeka renascence in 1951, is younger than either 
Nasution or Saleh, not particularly photogenic or magnetic, 
crafty rather than brilliant, more wordy than spell-binding, ap- 
parently more party hack than leader. Aidit, according to recur- 
rent rumor—which, to be sure, he may himself originate—is 
slated to be shelved, purged or sacrificed by the party at any 
moment that his personal identification with Moscow, USDEK 
and Sukarno should prove embarrassing. 
_ The succession need not necessarily go to Nasution, Saleh, 
Aidit or others of their groups, either singly or in collaboration. 
The intellectual elite, perhaps the Socialist superelite clustered 
about Sutan Sjahrir, may yet produce a dazzling new leader or 
refurbish an old one; the Marhaen may yet think, speak and act 
for itself; the “Generation of 60” may entertain and achieve a 
konsepsi of its own. 

The visible, ponderable forces of the moment are an estimated 
300,000 men in the increasingly well-equipped, well-trained and 
well-disciplined armed forces, and the 1.8 million indoctrinated, 
Communist party members and candidates, plus increasing mil- 
lions of adherents. Between these two forces an eventual clash 
seems more likely than either cooperation or compromise. 
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Economic 
Development 
and Deterioration 


INDONESIA’s HAS BEEN A DUAL ECONOMY for a multiracial, multi- 
level society living partly in Western, partly in overseas Chinese 
and partly in Indonesian feudal, traditions. The top sector of 
the economy was Western- and Chinese-controlled. It included 
(1) the production and processing for export of rubber, oil, copra, 
spices, tin, coffee, tea and other items; (2) the distribution of 
manufactured imports; (3) the operation of such ancillary insti- 
tutions as trading companies, shops, banks, shipping concerns 
and a few factories; and (4) the backstopping of the colonial 
bureaucracy. 

The underlying sector was the rice economy. It afforded sub- 
sistence for the peasants, tribute for the feudal courts and markets 
for the Chinese dealers in rice and other daily necessities. 


Comparative Living Levels 

The Dutch-administered colonial economy was obviously con- 
trived for the advantage of the alien and not of the Indonesian. 
Nevertheless, even though the life of the Indonesian was austere 
by Western standards, the average Indonesian of the colonial era 
was immensely better off than, say, the average Indian. Well over 
half the population owned some land; most of the others had 
traditional access to feudal or community property, or, in the 
case of laborers, had claim upon distribution of food, clothing 
and extras from an employer. 
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In any event, for the ordinary Indonesian the major satisfac- 
tion in life was not material superabundance, but the feeling of 
contentment. He felt himself most truly content when he was 
closely integrated into his community and actively—indeed, ani- 
mistically—associated with the beauty and bounty of nature. So 
universal was Indonesian enjoyment of green land and sparkling 
water that the peasant term, tanah air, literally “earth water,” 
came into the national language with all the emotional conno- 
tation of “motherland.” 


Carry-over of Feudal Patterns 

The Indonesian national leaders, once independence was won, 
set out to “Indonesianize” the upper sector of the economy and 
to modernize the lower. Inevitably, however, they were influenced 
in their choice of methods more by the familiar colonial and 
feudal tradition of economic restraint than by the unfamiliar 
philosophy of free enterprise. In any ‘event, they were far more 
interested in politics than in economics and little disposed, there- 
fore, to undertake the'enormous task of economic rationalization. 
The post-1950 Indonesian economy, in consequence, has been 
marked more by dislocation and deterioration than by develop- 
ment. 
Rubber and oil, the nation’s two biggest exports, constituted 
48 percent and 27 percent by value of the total exports in 1959 
and together amounted to about $650 million. Rice and textiles 
(including yarns), the two biggest imports, constituted 17 percent 
and 10 percent by value of the total imports in 1959 and together 
amounted to about $120 million. The problems regarding these 
four basic commodities typify Indonesia’s economic dilemma 
today. | 


Rubber: No. 1 Export ed 

Indonesia’s ‘rubbér production has fallen off in recent years 
by about 15 percent. Plantations are superannuated, and replant- 
ing with new high-yield stock is prohibitively difficult. “State 
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enterprise” management of the nationalized Dutch plantation is 
inefficient. Production methods on many plantations and most 
small holdings are antiquated. General unrest interferes with 
cultivation, tapping, processing and exporting. 

Government monetary exchange controls, furthermore, have 
at times made the legal rubber trade unattractive to the producer 
and the illegal trade almost irresistible to the smuggler and his 
partners. Rubber market<d legally in Indonesia must be sold 
under government controls for inflated rupiahs, thus reducing 
the actual returns to the producer to 10-30 percent of the value 
in nearby Singapore. A resourceful smuggler could hustle a cargo 
of rubber overnight from Sumatra to Singapore, use the proceeds 
to purchase textiles or luxuries, smuggle his purchases back into 
Indonesia and realize 500 percent. on the transaction. Three or 
four years ago, when the smuggler trade was encouraged by the 
Indonesian rebels, since suppressed, and by the Singapore mer- 
chants, since restrained, smugglers disposed, reportedly, of up to 
about 20 percent of Indonesia’s total output. The smuggling 
trade has dropped off sharply of late, and fast Indonesian patrol 
boats are making it increasingly dangerous. 


Oil: Principal Tax Source 

Indonesia’s oil production, resisting the national trend, has 
more than doubled since 1952, and oil royalties and taxes are by 
far the largest single source of government revenue. Oil produc- 
tion, however, remains largely in the hands of Western companies, 
which are constantly faced with the threat of nationalization and 
find it difficult to negotiate any new working agreements with 
the government. Moreover, despite production gains, Indonesia’s 
share in world and regional oil markets has dropped. Long- 
term oil production prospects are seriously prejudiced by the 
government’s refusal, since 1950, to grant the established com- 
panies new exploration or development rights. Oil products for 
the domestic market are priced in rupiahs at about 10 percent 
of their international market value, thus inflating demand and 
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leading to chronic shortages. As a result, the companies lose 
money on local sales and delay replacement of expensive distri- 
bution equipment, the government loses tax revenues and the 
black marketeers profit. Urban residents, who may or may not 
burn gasoline but who do rely on kerosene to cook their food, 
experience increasing hardship. 


Imports: Textiles and Rice 

Textile supplies are being maintained, in theory, at a level 
sufficient to supply about 7-10 meters of cloth per person per 
year. In practice, government licensed imports have often been 
badly off schedule in recent years, and local textile mills have 
frequently closed down or worked at a small fraction of capacity 
for lack of imported yarns. Textile shortages have resulted in 
much public hardship, flourishing black-market operations and 
frequent intervention of the “economic police.” 

Rice production has risen about 20-25 percent in postwar years 
as a result of major government efforts. In order to feed the 
nation’s growing population, however, the government was 
obliged to import 707,000 tons of rice in 1958 as compared with 
500,000 in 1951. Recurrent official predictions of self-sufficiency 
in rice in the near future have been without foundation. Gov- 
ernment control over supply and distribution of imported rice 
at low, controlled prices has proved ineffective. During the last 
decade, rice prices have risen almost 500 percent on the official 
market, more on the black. 


Symptoms of Economic Deterioration 

The rupiah exchange rate, the national budget and the wage- 
salary-price scale provide further evidence of what Hatta and 
many others, includ’ at times Sukarno, have described as “eco- 
nomic chaos.” Inflation has spiraled wildly upward. The Indo- 
nesian currency was quoted officially at Rp. 3.80 to $1.00 in 1951; 
Rp. 11.40 in 1955; and Rp. 45 in 1960. Black market quotations 
were about Rp. 15, 30 and 200 respectively. In 1954 the national 
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These fine, completely hand-drawn batiks require an average of 6 months 
by an individual craftsman to complete. Indonesians have not been able to 
convert the traditional hand process to modern mass production. 


budget was Rp. 15.4 billion; in 1958, Rp. 35.3 billion; in 1960, 
Rp. 46 billion. Deficits for the same years were Rp. 3.78 billion, 
Rp. 8.8 billion and Rp. 22 billion respectively. The budget for 
1961 is Rp. 83 billion (including Rp. 23.5 billion for military 
expenditures); the deficit is not clearly projected. 

Ranges of salaries, wages and prices are totally incongruous. 
President Sukarno’s salary is Rp. 10,000 per month; a medium 
high official draws Rp. 3,000-4,000; an unskilled laborer earns 
about Rp. 450 in cash and kind at the average legal rate of 
about Rp. 7.50 per day plus certain rations. An official, if he is 
either highly placed, lucky or corrupt, gets also a house, a car, 
special distributions of food and textiles, and many other price- 
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less perquisites. A laborer gets a small bonus and often some 
textiles at the end of Ramadan, the Muslim fasting month. If 
he is particularly lucky, a laborer also receives minimal housing, 
medical care, perhaps, and a few incidentals, most precious of 
them, a rice ration. 

Anyone setting out to make a purchase on the open market 
enters a world of economic nightmare. A litre of rice or a package 
of 20 local cigarettes costs Rp. 11; a small chicken, Rp. 50; 
the cheapest batik sarong, Rp. 200; an American white shirt, 
Rp. 2,000; a poor watch, Rp. 30,000; and an automobile, 
Rp. 500,000-1,500,000. 


Contrast Between Rural and Urban Areas 


A Western economist might date Indonesia’s economic col- 
lapse from about the year 1955. Nevertheless, Indonesia is still in 
business. The great stabilizing factor is the relative self-sufficiency 
of the peasants, who make up 80 percent of the population. They 
are able to get on with astoundingly little, and most of their 
needs can be met outside the market or money economy. 

Estate and urban labor, as contrasted with the peasantry, con- 
stitute a serious and immediate threat to national stability. Most 
of them are wretchedly paid, ill-housed and poorly cared for; 
employees of Western capitalist enterprises, however, are com- 
paratively well off. Indonesian labor is organized today into 
nationwide unions, a majority of which are dominated by the 
PKI. Union leaders—with a few notable exceptions—have de- 
voted far less attention to improvement of labor conditions than 
to political agitation. 


Attempts to Check Inflation and Achieve Development 

President Sukarno set himself in 1959 to rationalize the whole 
Indonesian economic system by implementing a program of 
“guided economy.” His first move was to devalue all large bank 
notes by 90 percent and to freeze all bank deposits exceeding 
Rp. 25,000 in an effort to check inflation, reduce prices and soak 
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up “hot” money from black-market operations. Inflation promptly 
accelerated, prices soared; within six months the total money 
supply was as great as before, and the increase continued. 

On January 1, 1961 Sukarno promulgated a 5,100-page eight- 
year plan for economic, cultural and social development. The 
plan calls for a total investment of Rp. 240 billion (officially worth 
$5.3 billion; actually, much less), with no increased taxation, no 
deficit financing and no added hardship to the people. The plan 
is to be financed by huge increases anticipated in the profits from 
oil exports and state enterprise products, the scheduled reinvest- 
ment of 13 percent of the national income—variously estimated 
at $30 to $90 per year per capita—and $1 billion in foreign aid. 


Prospects for Foreign Aid 

The foreign aid, at least, seems likely to prove real, since both 
the industrialized democracies and the Communist states are 
competing in offers. International aid between 1950 and mid- 
1959 had already totaled well over $1 billion—with $360 million 
of it from the United States, over $290 million from the Com- 
munist bloc (beginning about 1955) and increasing amounts, since 
1958, from Japan’s 12-year, $400 million reparations program. 
For the two-year period preceding mid-1961, the U.S.S.R. granted 
an additional $252.4 million in economic and $614 million in 
military, aid. For the same period the United States has granted 
about $96 million. 

During the early years United States aid stressed pharmaceuti- 
cals, fertilizers and badly needed consumer goods. Later United 
States programs shifted more to technical assistance in education, 
health, communications and industry, plus huge deliveries of 
surplus foodstuffs. American aid projects have been scattered and 
even diffuse, partly because Indonesian response to aid proposals 
and projects has been ambiguous. Valuable projects in areas such 
as public health, education, agriculture and road construction 
have nevertheless been initiated and are still under way with 
United States assistance. .. 
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Pattern of Russian Aid 
The U.S.S.R. first stressed trade credits, then technical assist- 
ance in a series of projects paralleling those of the United States. 
Most recently Moscow has stressed massive military assistance 
and showy “prestige” projects, the latter including a $12.5 mil- 
lion sports complex for the Asian Games to be held in Djakarta 
- during 1962. 
The Asian Games project has been the subject of official acco- 
lade. Its numerous critics point out, however, that the project 
‘involves the leveling of several square miles of desperately needed 
business and residential properties, the further disruption of 
Djakarta’s already frightfully congested traffic, the diversion of 
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energy, labor and materials—including the output of Indonesia’s 
new Export-Import Bank-financed cement factory—into a scheme 
from which little economic benefit can be anticipated. The Asian 
Games center is linked with two other controversial projects. 
One is the construction, with Japanese assistance, of a tourist 
hotel which will be Djakarta’s first skyscraper. The other is the 
construction, with Indonesian government funds, of a monument 
to the Revolution, enshrining the Indonesian Declaration of 
Independence inscribed on a golden plate. 

Without doubt, Indonesia is potentially rich enough to afford 
these and other extravagances. There is no question either that 
the country has initiated and carried out a number of successful 
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large-scale development projects, such as hydroelectric systems, a 
cement plant and‘a sugar mill. Such projects are important, but 
hardly commensurate with the nation’s needs. In the provincial 
areas particularly, modern facilities of communications, distribu- 
tion, manufacturing and agricultural production appear to be 
deteriorating rather than improving. A serious question arises 
among professional economists whether the new eight-year plan, 
even if it can be fulfilled, is either appropriate or adequate. 
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Social Progress 
and Problems 


THE INDONESIAN GOVERNMENT HAS SCORED its really great achieve- 
ments not in political or economic, but in social development. 
Paradoxically, just as its political and economic failures lead to 
increased tensions, so do its social successes. Programs in public 
education, public health and public awakening have been de- 
signed and implemented by heroic outlay of effort. They have 
resulted, however, not only in increased public enlightenment 
but also in increased material expectations that are by no means 
being satisfied. One cultural tradition, with its loyalties, responsi- 
bilities and discipline, has been impaired before another has 
had time to evolve. 


Educational Achievements 


Indonesia’s postwar educational advance has been genuine and 
is measurable. In 1940 the total school enrollment was 2.36 
million; in 1958 it had reached 6.4 million. In 1940 university 
students totalled 1,246, of whom 637 were Indonesian; in 1958 
they numbered 35,000, the great majority of them Indonesian 
and the others, Indonesian-Chinese. The nation is moving swiftly 
today toward universal free primary education. By means of 
adult literacy programs, it is moving also in the near future 
toward a literate majority. To achieve its program the govern- 
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ment has built thousands of new schools, trained thousands of 
new teachers, enrolled each year at least 10 percent more pupils 
than the year before, and prepared many textbooks and supple- 
mentary reading materials in the Indonesian language. 


Youth: Elites and Nonelites 

The new graduates from secondary or higher institutions con- 
stitute a new intellectual elite comparable in brains and person- 
ality to the small elite of a generation ago. It is a much larger 
group, however, much less confident of its goals, greatly re- 
stricted in employment opportunities and highly critical of the 
older generation for its public failures and its personal privileges. 

This younger generation, educated or semieducated, underem- 
ployed or unemployed, is highly conscious of its identity and 
role as the nation’s “youth,” and highly susceptible to recruit- 
ment into youth movements for political causes. “Spontaneous” 
youth demonstrations have become a routine form of political 
protest. Those in Djakarta, commonly staged by high school age 
groups, have a way of ending up as riots at the embassies of 
Western nations. But more numerous and notable by far than 
the demonstrators are the responsible and intelligently responsive 
youth who are waiting, hoping and, insofar as they can, preparing 
themselves for the day when conditions may improve. 


‘Guided’ Education 

The government’s present answer to the problems of education 
and of dealing with the newly educated and semieducated is 
MANIPOL-USDEK, the mystical program of the continuing revo- 
lution. The minister of education and culture, a Russian peace 
prize winner, has recently ordered suspension of instruction by 
Western professors, including Americans, in such sensitive sub- 
jects as political science and economics. He and Sukarno have 
declared their preference, if foreign aid is required, for pro- 
fessors from “‘progressive countries.” 
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Courtesy, United Nations 


Under the UN Expanded Program of Technical Assistance, 
Indonesian merchant marine officers receive training in the 
Danish Merchant Marine Academy. 


Impact of Health Efforts eg 


Indonesia’s public, health program, undertaken with extensive i, 
international aid (mainly from the United States and the UN ies 
World Health Organization) has resulted most notably in virtual ' 
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elimination of yaws and in sharp reduction in the incidence of 
malaria. Starting from a low level, Indonesia has expanded hos- 
pital facilities by about 20 percent and has opened numerous part- 
time clinics in the rural areas. Medical services, nonetheless, are 
seriously lagging. In 1960 Indonesia had only 976 medical doctors 
and 162 dentists—less than the prewar total, which included the 
Dutch doctors and dentists. Progress in medical services has been 
slowed by expulsion of the Dutch, restrictions against the Chinese, 
reluctance to accept personnel offered by the Philippines and 
Japan, and inability to recruit successfully in Western Europe. 
The shortage of doctors is now being eased somewhat by an in- 
crease in local medical school graduates—in large part the result 
of an official American project for aid in rehabilitation of the 
medical school in Djakarta. New doctors, like all the nation’s 
intellectual and professional population, are subject to draft 
into government—frequently the military—service. 


Future Population Pressure 

Improved public health is a major contributory cause to what 
may prove to be the greatest of all Indonesia’s problems, namely, 
population pressures. Indonesia’s estimated annual population 
increase of 2.1 percent does not yet match that of Malaya and 
Singapore, where the rate is about 3 and 4.8 percent respectively. 
Nonetheless, a project of a population of 100 million by 1964 
and 150 million by 1983 may be taken as conservative. The gov- 
ernment takes the stand that the problem is not one of overpopu- 
lation, but rather of maldistribution of population, and that 
measures to promote family planning are therefore inappropriate. 

Indonesia’s population problem does indeed focus upon the 
three islands of Java, Madura and Bali. Here population concen- 
trations average 1,200 per square mile and run as high as 2,000 
over extended areas, greater than in the Yangtze or the Nile 
valleys, although, to be sure, rich volcanic soil and a climate 
allowing for two crops per year are ameliorating factors. 
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The government's theoretical projection for dealing with popu- 
lation pressures has called for transmigration within 35 years 
(1960-1995) of 48,675,000 people, to be resettled on newly opened 
farm lands on sparsely populated islands. A five-year pilot plan 
(1955-1960) fell very far short of its goal of 2 million, resulting 
in actual transmigration of only a few hundred thousand persons. 
The program has bogged down in administrative confusion, 
unanticipated financial and physical difficulties of clearing new 
lands and transporting settlers, and the psychological difficulties 
of persuading Javanese, Madurese or Balinese to leave home— 
or Sumatrans, or the peoples of Kalimantan and Sulawesi to accept 
them. The general political, economic and military disorder also 
helped frustrate the effort. 


A dancer 
from Bali 
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Decline in Publishing 

A few years ago, Indonesia’s growing and increasingly literate 
population seemed destined for a nationwide cultural renas- 
cence, but since the mid-1950’s the prospects appear to have 
dimmed. One significant development is in the publishing 
industry. Indonesian newspapers were founded, written and 
edited by some of the most vigorous of the intellectual elite, and 
the book publishing industry was bringing out noteworthy works 
of fiction and of general interest. To be sure, the press was often 
as irresponsible as it was lively, and the book trade inevitably 
included a substantial percentage of trash. Nevertheless, the pub- 
lishing industry reached and stimulated a steadily expanding 
public of alert, inquisitive and independent readers. Today, the 
press is subject to such severe censorship that the best newspapers 
have been banned and the remainder are mere propaganda organs 
of government. The book industry has been reduced to routine 
publication of reprints, textbooks and government-inspired docu- 


ments. 


Cultural and Social ‘Retooling’ 

At the moment, there are fewer evidences of the emergence of 
a vigorous new cultural tradition—whether in journalism, litera- 
ture, the theater, or most other media—than there are signs of 
the decay of the old. All is now being “retooled” in accordance 
with MANIPOL-USDEK. The long-range consequences are im- 
possible to predict. The immediate political, economic and social 
effect of official interference with a rich cultural tradition, both 
before and after USDEK, are observable on the island of Bali. 

On Bali, the 15th century Hindu civilization miraculously sur- 
vived when the rest of Indonesia turned to Islam and even when 
the whole of Indonesia was conquered by the Dutch. The innu- 
merable Hindu temples of Bali served as centers of a religious 
culture which pervaded the daily life of every inhabitant. 

The radjas presided over feudal courts which not only pro- 
vided civil administration, but also encouraged the artisan and 
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the artist. The peasants worked the rich fields and produced 
ample rice in excess cf their own need to support the courts and 
the temples. They enjoyed leisure time, besides, in which to be- 
come accomplished musicians, dancers, actors, painters, sculptors, 
builders or master craftsmen, or just to stage cockfights in the 
intervals between temple ceremonies and court festivities. 

Life on Bali had its hardships, to be sure, such as the occasional 
epidemic or famine, and social complications of polygamy, illit- 
eracy and superstition. Nevertheless, if anywhere at any time 
life to the ordinary person meant, not mere livelihood, but an 
aesthetic and spiritual experience as well, it was on Bali. 


Bali: Troubled Anachronism 

Today, 2 million Balinese struggle to make a living on their 
2,000 square miles of land. They have less and less leisure or real 
surplus produce to support the old way of life. The feudal radjas 
have been deposed. Their palaces are in disrepair, their lands 
expropriated and the patronage system which insured the sur- 
vival of Balinese culture has been destroyed. Javanese admin- 
istrators are replacing Balinese officials. The Hindu temples are 
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being superseded as cultural centers by the national schools. The 
schools, although they offer a modern education, tend to divorce 
the child from the Balinese tradition without providing a new 
Balinese cultural base for the Indonesian nationalism which they 
teach. 

Bali’s anachronistic culture may in the end be transformed 
into a system that is more compatible with the 20th century. 
Meanwhile, however, Bali has become more subject politically 
than other parts of rural Indonesia to the blandishments of com- 
munism or reckless agitation. Economically, the Balinese have 
suffered an even swifter drop in standards of living. For the Bali- 
nese, the motion picture and radio and public demonstrations 
provide no satisfactory outlet for their genuine community spirit 
or their creative drive. The problem of Bali capsulizes the prob- 
lem of any other region of Indonesia where indigenous cultures— 
precious to those who share them—are in jeopardy. 
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Relations with 
Three World Blocs 


INDONESIA’S FOREIGN POLICY AND FOREIGN relations are conditioned 
by four not altogether compatible factors in Indonesian nation- 
alist psychology: 

1. Fixation on anticolonialism, anti-imperialism and anticapi- 
talism as the result of bitter reaction against the Dutch and 
transfer of suspicion to the whole Western world. 

2. Predilection for Marxism, originating in identification of 
the revolution with “progressive Socialist forces” and reinforced 
by determination to counterbalance imposed Western ties by 
selected Communist contacts. 

3. Attachment to an independent policy signifying Indonesia’s 
determination not to be maneuvered by other nations or blocs, 
but to maintain complete freedom of maneuver. 

4. Dedication to the concept of Indonesian leadership in an 
Afro-Asian bloc of uncommitted nations forming at once a wedge 
and a bridge between the Communist and anti-Communist world, 
thus easing world tensions and promoting peaceful coexistence. 


Traveling Summitry 

Indonesia’s foreign relations in recent years have been epito- 
mized by the peripatetic statesmanship of President Sukarno. 
Starting in 1956, Sukarno has made annually a series of prolonged 
round-the-world trips and state visits. He has consulted with the 
world’s most prominent political figures and has repeatedly 
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focused the international floodlights upon himself, his country 
and his formulas for international settlements. 

Sukarno’s visits in 1956 took him to the United States, the 
U.S.S.R. and Communist China. He was greeted in these three 
major nations with successively greater ovations. He returned 
with the apparent conviction that Indonesia’s voice would be 
listened to, that its requests would be expeditiously granted and 
that its domestic crises might be submerged in triumphal inter- 
national processions. He seemed also to be convinced that the 
United States lacked a spirit of dedication and sacrifice, that the 
U.S.S.R. was achieving irresistible power and that Communist 
China had already demonstrated the applicability of Marxist 
methods of organization, discipline and development to an Asian 
nation. 

The Sukarno state visits, a virtually obligatory feature of 
which is the joint communiqué on international problems, drama- 
tize the dilemma of the Western world and the advantage of the 
Communist world, in dealings with Indonesia. Two key cases 
show the pattern: Indonesia’s claims on Western New Guinea 
and its stand on the reorganization of the UN. 


Western New Guinea Dispute 

All Indonesian domestic and international policy is geared 
today to one specific objective: the acquisition of Western New 
Guinea, where Dutch colonial presence is branded an “‘intoler- 
able imperialist provocation” within Indonesian national waters. 
Indonesia based its original claims on geographic, historic, ethnic 
and other “proofs” of common identity. Subsequently it claimed 
that the Dutch had officially or unofficially promised to transfer 
possession. More recently Indonesia’s case seems to rest on the 
assumption that nationalist claims against a colonial power are 
self-evidently just. 

The Dutch case, until very recently, was based upon scien- 
tific and documentary “refutation” of Indonesia’s claims of com- 
mon identity and on declarations that it was the Netherlands’ 
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Courtesy, Netherlands Information Service 


Papuans from Western New Guinea “beat” the marrow from the Sago 
Palm tree and, their work done, return home by these little boats. 


right, responsibility and intent to civilize the Western New Guinea 
tribesmen and develop the territory toward ultimate self-determi- 
nation. Suddenly, on September 26, the Dutch government pro- 
posed to transfer to the UN all authority over Western New 
Guinea; it offered, additionally, to continue its annual contribu- 
tion to the costs of government and to make civil administrators 
available. Indonesia promptly rejected the proposal. 

The dispute, objectively viewed, is an emotion-charged political 
issue in which the winner may lose more than he gains. Western 
New Guinea, in unhappy fact, is 160,000 square miles of equa- 
torial mountain and swamp, inhabited by an estimated 700,000 
widely scattered Papuans, the great majority of whom still live 
in the Stone Age. Its current revenues fall far short of the cost of 
administration and its natural resources do not now seem sus- 
ceptible to quick or profitable development. The Western world 
can think of no better solution to the New Guinea issue than 
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international trusteeship, which Indonesia has rejected each time 
it has even been suggested in the past. For the Communist world, 
New Guinea is a welcome symbol of continuing Western ‘‘colo- 
nialistic obstruction” to Afro-Asian aspirations. 


Indonesia on the UN 
The Indonesian government has recently given general sup- 
~ port to Khrushchev’s “troika” proposal for reorganizing the UN 
Secretariat by dividing the position and authority of the secre- 
tary-general among the Communist, “capitalist” and “‘neutralist” 
blocs. Indonesia, second only to India in size and importance 
among the uncommitted nations, and a rival to India as the most 
outspoken in international councils, would gain conspicuously 
in any such reorganization. 
Sukarno appeared in person before the UN General Assembly 
in September 1960 to propose modifications of his own, such as 
| removal of the UN headquarters from New York to an Afro- 
| Asian or neutral site. Subsequent consultations between Khru- 
shchev and Sukarno in Moscow in June 1961 produced declara- 
tions of joint intent to reorganize the UN and to cooperate in 
resolution of other world problems. At the same time Khrushchev 
renewed his vigorous support of Indonesia’s claim to Western 
New Guinea, and Sukarno acclaimed the Russians as Indonesia’s 
“beloved and trustworthy friends,” in contrast to the “imperi- 
alists’” who “wish to see Indonesia perish.” To the accompaniment 
of Russian applause, Sukarno repeated his warning to the United 
States that “unless you understand the storm of nationalism which 
| is rocking Asia and Africa, you can pour out your dollars on the 
| scale of the Niagara Falls and it will all be in vain.” Seven weeks 
| earlier in Washington, Sukarno had signed with President 
| Kennedy a tepid joint communiqué conspicuously omitting all 
} reference to the cause over which the Indonesian “storm of na- 
\ tionalism” is again gathering—Western New Guinea. 
{| Indonesia’s relations with the Communist bloc, like its rela- 
tions with the West and with its own Southeast Asian neighbors, 
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have been marked both by conciliation and by conflict. Recoil 
from the Dutch and attraction to the Russians are counterbal- 
anced to some extent by suspicion of the Chinese and liking for 
the Americans. None of these reactions, however, is at all con- 
sistent, and Indonesia’s policy in general may best be described, 
not as pro- or anti-Communist, nor even as Indonesian spokesmen 
like to declare, non-Communist, but rather as pro-Indonesian. 


Relations with U.S. 

Indonesia’s relations with the United States have been preju- 
diced by disappointed expectations on both sides. Leaders of the 
Republic have at various times expected the United States to be 
their stoutest champion. The American government has based its 


President Sukarno, addressing the 15th session of the UN General 
Assembly in September 1960. 
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policy on the hope that Indonesia would develop a democratic 
political system. Both nations have had frequent occasion to 
revise their calculations. 

The United States was slow to come to the support of the 
Indonesian revolution. Washington did play a major role, how- 
ever, in negotiation of the Indonesian-Dutch agreements and was 
eager to sponsor Indonesia internationally, to press unsolicited 
aid upon it and to solicit, in return, Indonesian support for the 
free-world cause. Then, as Indonesia recoiled, the United States 
became alarmed over its deteriorating domestic situation and its 
increasing intractability on international issues, particularly its 
tolerance of Communist expansionism. In addition, Washing- 
ton was uneasy about Indonesia’s quarrels with the Dutch, its 
stridency about Afro-Asian nationalism and its open search for 
rapport with Moscow and Peking. In the crucial year 1958 im- 
portant segments of the American public and government were 
clearly but ineffectually sympathetic toward the anti-Sukarno 
rebels. During and after the defeat of the rebels the United States 
government set about repairing its relations with the Djakarta 
regime, mainly by renewed demonstration of intent to give aid, 
including limited quantities of military supplies and equipment. 


Communist Bloc Relations 

Indonesia’s relations with Communist China, never so warm as 
Sukarno and Chou En-lai repeatedly declare, deteriorated into 
mutual vituperation in late 1958 and early 1959 when Indonesia 
expelled Communist Chinese residents from the rural areas and 
seized their properties. The crisis aroused Indonesian concern 
over China’s potentially aggressive designs against Indonesia and 
Southeast Asia as a whole. It aroused also misgivings regarding 
the nature of Chinese communism and, for that matter, world 
communism as well. China’s very successes under communism 
serve as a warning that Indonesia is weak, divided and exposed. 

Indonesia’s relations with the Soviet Union got off to a bad 
start in 1950 when Stalin affronted the first Indonesian mission 
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The laboratory at the Indonesian Leather Institute, where UN experts have 
helped to improve methods and techniques. UN aid in this way was 
instrumental in increasing leather production by 30 percent. 


to Moscow by showing himself ill-informed and ill-mannered. A 
subsequent accumulation of only semiaccidental obstructions 
on both sides slowed down Djakarta-Moscow rapprochement by 
years. Today, despite great public shows of affability, Khrushchev 
and Sukarno obviously bore and irritate each other. Other Rus- 
sians and Indonesians seldom find one another personally con- 
genial. Russian aid to Indonesia, which worked the first great 
breakthrough toward closer relations, was delayed for over a 
year by the Indonesian Parliament’s failure to ratify the agree- 
ment. The agreement was implemented on a large scale only 
when regional rebellions created urgent need for Russian-sup- 
plied materiel. It has led to occasional fiascoes like acceptance 
without prior inspection of winterized Russian jeeps for use in 
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a tropical climate. The massive quantities of Soviet bloc military 
equipment provided since 1958 might as readily be put to use, 
it no doubt occurs to Russians and Indonesians alike, not just to 
expel the Dutch from Western New Guinea, but to assert Indo- 
nesian military opposition to the PKI. 


Asian Relations and Rivalries 

Indonesia's relations with its Asian neighbors are influenced 
by a wide range of conflicting commitments, rivalries and aspira- 
tions. Indonesia is suspicious of Japan’s renewed economic and 
military power and of its political and economic intentions in 
Southeast Asia. Indonesia’s admiration of India is tempered by 
rivalry and an ambivalent stand on the India-Pakistan dispute 
over Kashmir. The Southeast Asian Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) seems to Indonesians to be a Western-dominated mili- 
tary alliance which creates tensions in the area, and all Asian 
members of SEATO, particularly the Philippines and Thailand, 
and to a lesser extent Pakistan as well, incur Indonesian disap- 
proval. Indonesia resents Singapore’s profitable role as an entrepot 
or transshipper in the Indonesian trade and deplores domination 
of that trade by British and Chinese capitalists. It displays 
disappointment over Malaya’s failure to give ardent support 
to Indonesian nationalist demands. Indonesia opposes what it 
considers the unnatural partition of what was once French 
Indochina and deplores foreign, particularly Western, maneuvers 
anywhere in the region. Animosity toward the Chinese Nation- 
alist regime on Taiwan is clear-cut. Burma and Ceylon inspire a 
feeling of kinship by reason of the similarity of their domestic 
problems and foreign policies to those of Indonesia. The Muslim 
world of the Middle East exercises a strong attraction by reason 
of common religion and common antipathy to colonialism. Fi- 
nally, Indonesia may be counted on to support revolutionary and 
independence movements everywhere, automatically and with 
enthusiasm, whether in Africa or Cuba, quite undeterred by lack 
of direct knowledge or contact. 
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Outlook for a Miracle 

In spite of all these problems of international affairs and its 
own marathon domestic crises, Indonesia aspires to play the 
role of the great power to which history, population, resources 
and geopolitics entitle it. What is more, Indonesia aspires to the 
role of the great catalytic agent sharing significantly in the creation 
of a new world order. In the past, it has accepted and assimilated 
successively Chinese, Indian, Muslim and European influences, 
as well as those of its immediate neighbors. It has more recently 
absorbed major elements of Western socialism, democracy and 
totalitarianism. Indonesia shares in the world-wide surge of na- 
tionalism while maintaining vestiges of feudalism and indigenous 
communalism. It may indeed be capable of that great miracle of 
the modern world which it proposes for itself—the successful 
synthesis at home and abroad of many dissident elements. The 
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evidence of the past 10 years, however, provides little reassurance 
that the emergence of a viable new Indonesia will be swift, easy 
or certain, or that its efforts to ease world tensions will not, in 
fact, increase them. 


Summary and Forecast 

Summary and forecasi present peculiarly treacherous problems 
with regard to Indonesia, a nation which exerts an extraordinary 
emotional attraction upon virtually everyone who comes to know 
it and presents extraordinarily baffling problems to everyone who 
attempts to work there. Nevertheless, since Indonesia is undoubt- 
edly one of the most critically important of the world’s new na- 
tions and one which has now had something more than one brief 
decade in which to find its own way, some tentative generaliza- 
tions regarding its achievements would seem to be in order. The 
three most common judgments upon post-1950 Indonesia are 
these: 

1. It has made reassuring progress and promises to continue 
to do so. 

2. It has deteriorated alarmingly and threatens to continue 
to do so. 

3. It has held its own and is capable of continuing to do so. 

Generalization number one, obviously, would be the most com- 
forting to adopt. Few analytical observers, Indonesian or foreign, 
accept it. “Indonesia has made greater progress than might rea- 
sonably have been expected” is a variant opinion which is more 
widely held, one which involves complex value judgments for 
which some of the evidence may be found in this text. Gener- 
alization number three is quickly and easily supported merely 
by pointing out the impressive fact of national survival to date: 
it may constitute, however, an avoidance of the controversial. 

Generalization number two, unhappily, is the one which has 
come most frequently and emphatically from the lips of top 
Indonesian leaders themselves. Hatta drew this conclusion, in 
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effect, in 1956 and used such phrases as “political anarchy,” “eco- 
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nomic chaos” and “irresponsible adventurism” in announcing 
it. Sukarno drew the same conclusion in 1957 and 1958. As a 
result of “deviations, deviations, deviations,” ‘‘excesses,’”’ “errors,” 
and “in all aspects” of national life, “deterioration,” the nation 
has been heading, he announced, toward “the abyss of annihila- 
tion.”” These and many similar statements from other Indonesian 
officials and observers must be weighed, of course, for the effect 
they were calculated to have in shocking the nation into renewal 
of effort. They are highly significant indicators of both the dimen- 
sions of the problem and the determination of the leaders to do 
something about it. 

Since 1958 the Sukarno regime has adopted vigorous measures 
to reverse the trend. Only continuing reports from Indonesia 
can provide the evidence whether these measures have been in 
fact either well conceived or well executed. In appraising these 
reports it must always be taken into consideration that from 
within and from without Indonesia the perspective may differ 
and that in any event an improving or a deteriorating world 
situation can exercise a decisive influence upon Indonesian devel- 
opments. Possibly the wisest generalization is that Indonesia has 
in many critical respects deteriorated since 1950, just as Sukarno 
said, but that Indonesians are a wonderfully resourceful people, 
quite capable—given both time and opportunity—of working 
out their own salvation in their own manner. 
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Talking It 
Over 


IN THIS DISCUSSION GUIDE YOU WILL FIND discussion topics, reading 
references and suggestions for visual aids arranged for a series of 
eight meetings. These are suggestions only — a starting point to 
help you plan a study-group program or a classroom teaching unit. 

For further suggestions or for assistance in organizing a dis- 
cussion series or study project, write to Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion-World Affairs Center, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Colonialism, Nationalism, Revolution and Insurrection 

What are the origins and objects of Indonesian nationalism? 

Why did Indonesian-Dutch compromise agreements never 
work? What were the causes and the consequences of the 1958 
insurrections? 

Do you see any eyidence that “colonialism” is dead in Indo- 
nesia, as many Westerners say, or that it is still a major threat, 
as Sukarno says? 
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Is it accurate to speak of the Djakarta regime as “Djakarta 
colonialism?”—of either the “Generation of 45” or the regional 
insurrectionists as the “true revolutionaries?” 


READING REFERENCES 


Ambler, Eric, State of Siege. New York, Knopf, 1956. (Novel). 

, Passage of Arms. New York, Knopf, 1960. (Novel). 

Bro, Marguerite Harmon, Indonesia: Land of Challenge. New York, Harper, 1954. 

Feith, Herbert, “The Wilopo Cabinet, 1952-1953; a Turning Point in Post-Revolution- 
ary Indonesia.” Modern Indonesian Project. Monograph Series. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University, 1958. 

Helsdingen, W. H. Van, and Hoogenberk, H., eds., Mission Interrupted: The Dutch 
in the East Indies and Their Work in the XXth Century. Amsterdam, Elsevier, 
1945. 

Kahin, George McTurnan, Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University Press, 1952. 

Kroef, J. M. van der, Indonesia in the Modern World. Bandung, Indonesia, Masa 
Baru, Part I, 1954; Part II, 1956. 

Mintz, Jeanne, Indonesia: A Profile. Princeton, N.J., Van Nostrand, 1961. 

Pirngadie, Rudy, Rebels Without a Cause (the Permesta Affair). Djakarta, New 
Nusantara Publishing Co. 

Taylor, Alastair M., Indonesian Independence and the United Nations. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University Press, 1960. 

Vandenbosch, Amry, The Dutch East Indies: Its Government, Problems, and Polt- 
tics. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1941. 

Viekke, Bernard H. M., Nusantara: A History of Indonesia. The Hague and Bandung, 
Van Hoeve, 1959. 

, The Story of the Dutch East Indies. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 

Wolf, Charles Jr., The Indonesian Story: The Birth, Growth and Structure of the 

Indonesian Republic. New York, Day, 1948. 


2. Indonesian National Leadership and Party Politics 


What is meant by the designation of Sukarno as a “charismatic 
leader”? To what other national leaders does he bear a resem- 
blance? What are the characteristics most distinctive of the 
Indonesian nationalist leaders of the past and of the present? 

What conflicts are likely to arise among Marxist, nationalist 
and religious leaders and parties? Did Sukarno have any justi- 
fication for “simplifying” the party system? 

READING REFERENCES 


Bone, Robert C., Jr., “New Hope in Indonesia.” Foreign Policy Bulletin, New York, 
Foreign Policy Association, October 15, 1955. 

Dean, Vera Micheles, Builders of Emerging Nations. New York, Holt, 1961. 

Fischer, Louis, The Story of Indonesia. New York, Harper, 1959. 

Hanna, Willard A., Bung Karno’s Indonesia. Rev.ed. A Collection of 25 Reports 
Written for the American Universities Field Staff. New York, AUFS, 1961. 
Hatta, Mohammad, “Past and Future.” An Address on November 27, 1956. Modern 

Indonesian Project. Translation Series. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, 1960. 
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“Perspective of Indonesia.” An Atlantic Mouthly Supplement, 1956. 

Sjahrir, Soetan, Out of Exile. New York, Day, 1949. 

Soedjatmoko, “Economic Developments as a Cultural Problem.”’ Modern Indonesia 
Project. Translation Series. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, 1958. 

Sukarno, President, Toward Freedom and the Dignity of Man. A collection of five 
speeches. Indonesia, Department of Foreign Affairs, 1961. 


3. Indonesian Political Philosophy and MANIPOL-USDEK 


What is the meaning of MANIPOL? of USDEK? What resem- 
blances do you see in MANIPOL-USDEK to other formulations 
of Indonesian political ideals? to those of other nations? 

How, by whom and to what end is “guided democracy” guided? 
Do you think the system appropriate to Indonesia? Comment on 
the statement, ‘““The Indonesian government is a government by 
slogans.” 

Do you regard the Western New Guinea issue as “an irre- 


pressible national claim,” as Sukarno says? as.‘‘a case of black- 


mail,” as many Dutchmen say? or as a “red herring” as many 
Americans believe? 


READING REFERENCES 


Bone, Robert C., Jr., “The Dynamics of the Western New Guinea (Irian Barat) 
Problem.” Interim Reports Series. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, 1958. 

Feith, Herbert, “The Indonesian Elections of 1955.” Interim Reports Series, Ithaca, 
N.Y., Cornell University, 1957. 

Hanna, Willard A., “The Usdekadence of Bung Karno.” The Reporter, August 4, 
1960. 

Kalb, Bernard, “Cha Cha vs. Serampang.” The New York Times Magazine, April 17, 
1960. 

Lawrence, David and Pauker, Guy J., “Where Is Indonesia Going?” Foreign Policy 
Bulletin, New York, Foreign Policy Association, June 15, 1956. 

Pauker, Guy J., “The Role of Political Organizations in Indonesia.” Far Eastern 
Survey, September 1958. 

Sukarno. Cited. 

Tinker, Irene and Walker, Millidge, ‘“Indonesia’s Panacea: 1959 Model.” Far 
Eastern Survey, December 1959. 

Verhoeff, H. G., Netherlands New Guinea: A Bird’s Eye View. (Obtainable, Nether- 
lands Information Service, New York, N.Y.) 

“West Irian Liberation Campaign.” Government Statement on the Struggle for West 
Irian. Republic of Indonesia, Ministry of Information. 


4. Indonesian Intellectual in a Changing Society 


What is the Marhaenist concept of the role of the intellectual 
elite? Does the concept correspond to historic fact? to present 
practice? 
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With reference to Indonesia and to other new nations, in what 
ways does a Western education on the part of the intellectual 
elite make for either more or less favorable attitudes toward the 
Western world? What special advantages and dangers are inher- 
ent in the new “Indonesianized” educational system operating 
on a nationwide basis? 

How do the members of the new intellectual elite compare 
with the old in numbers? in motivations? in the special diff- 
culties they face? What do you think of the thesis that in a nation 
like Indonesia the military constitute a special elite destined 
to rule? 


READING REFERENCES 


Baum, Vicki, Tale of Bali. New York, Literary Guild, 1938. (Novel). 

Covarrubias, Miguel, Island of Bali. New York, Knopf, 1937. 

Dermoit, Maria. The Ten Thousand Things. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1958. 
(Novel). 

, Yesterday. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1959. (Novel). 

Forster, Harold, Flowering Lotus: A View of Java. New York, Longmans, 1958. 

Mysbergh, James H., “The Indonesian Elite.” Far Eastern Survey, March 1957. 

Neff, Kenneth L., National Higher Technical Education in Indonesia: Recent Trends. 
Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1961. 

Pauker, Guy J., “Southeast Asia as a Problem Area in the Next Decade.” World 
Politics, April 1959. 

Schreider, Helen and Frank, “Indonesia: The Young and Troubled Island Nation.” 
National Geographic Magazine, May 1961. 

Tanah Air Kita. The Hague, W. Van Hoeve, Ltd. Photographs and some text (in 
English). (Obtainable at Orientalia Bookstore, 11 East 12th Street, New York, 


N.Y.) 
Woodman, Dorothy, The Republic of Indonesia. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1955. 


5. Indonesia as a ‘Developing’ Nation 

What major factors account for the steady deterioration in 
Indonesia’s postwar economy? What corrective measures has 
Indonesia undertaken? What measures would you suggest? How 
would you make your suggestions psychologically acceptable? 
How serious is Indonesia’s population problem as compared 
with that of other nations? 

How does American aid to Indonesia compare with Russian 
aid? Should the United States attempt to match Russian offers 
in amount? in type? 
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READING REFERENCES 

Compton, Boyd R., “Village Notebook IV—The Sugar Decision.” American Uni- 
versities Field Staff, 1955. 

Furnivall, J. S., Netherlands India: A Study of Plural Economy. Cambridge, Mass., 
The University Press, 1944. 

Hatta, Mohammad, The Co-operative Movement in Indonesia. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University Press, 1957. 

Higgins, Benjamin, Indonesia's Economic Stabilization and Development. New York, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1957. 

Kroef, Justus M., van der, “Indonesia’s Economic Dilemma.” Far Eastern Survey, 
April 1960. 

Paauw, Douglas S., Financing Economic Development: The Indonesian Case. Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1960. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, “Economic Development in Indonesia 1960.’ World 
Trade Information Service Economic Reports. Washington, D.C., USGPO, 1961. 

United States Business Performance Abroad: The Case Study of Stanvac in Indonesia. 

The Indonesia Project, Center for International Studies, Massachusetts Institute 

of Technology. Washington, D.C., National Planning Association, 1957. 


6. Indonesia and the Afro-Asian World 


What evidences do you see of increasing solidarity and influence 
on the part of the Afro-Asian nations? What evidences of Indo- 
nesian leadership? What similarities and what differences do you 
find between Indonesia and other nations of the Afro-Asian 
world? 

The Bandung Afro-Asian conference condemned “colonialism 
in all its forms.’ What specific forms does Indonesia officially 
condemn? 


READING REFERENCES 


Barnett, A. Doak, ‘Asia and Africa in Session.”” American Universities Field Staff, 
Southeast Asia Series. Vol. 3, No. 11, May 1955. 

Fifield, Russell H., The Diplomacy of Southeast Asia: 1945-1958. New York, Harper, 
1958. 

Hall, D. G. E., A History of South-East Asia. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1955. 

Kahin, George McTurnan, The Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Indonesia, 1955. 
Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1956. 

, ed., Governments and Politics of Southeast Asia. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University Press, 1959. 

Vandenbosch, Amry, and Butwell, Richard A., Southeast Asia Among the World 
Powers. Lexington, University of Kentucky Press, 1957. 


7. Indonesia and the Communist Bloc 

What are the evidences of compatibility or of incompatibility 
between Russian and Chinese interests in Indonesia? Is there 
any reason to think the Communist world “understands” Indo- 
nesia better, in some ways, than does the Western world? 
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How and why have Russian activities in Indonesia increased 
since about 1955? What is meant by the statement, “Indonesia 
seems likely to back up into communism?” 


READING REFERENCES 


Abdulgani, Roeslan, “MANIPOL” and “USDEK”: The Political Manifesto of the 
Republic of Indonesia and Its Basic Elements. (A series of radio talks). Indo- 
nesia, Department of Information, 1960. 

Compton, Boyd R., “Indonesian Communism: Friends and Allies.” American Uni- 
versities Field Staff, February 1, 1955. 

Fifield, Cited. 

Koe, John Siauwjoe, “Soviet-Indonesian Relations 1950-1960." Eastern World 
(London), September 1961. 

McVey, Ruth T., “The Soviet View of the Indonesian Revolution.” Interim Reports 
Series. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University, 1957. 

, Summary of The Development of the Indonesian Communist Party and 
Its Relations with the Soviet Union. Cambridge, Mass., Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, October 6, 1954. 

Pauker, Guy J., “Current Communist Tactics in Indonesia.” Asian Survey, May 1961. 

Political Manifesto, Republic of Indonesia, of 17th August, 1959. Indonesia, Depart- 
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8. Indonesia and the United States 

What do you regard as the major points of United States policy 
toward Indonesia? Do you detect any recent changes? 

What do you regard as the major points of Indonesian policy 
toward the United States? Do you detect any recent changes? 

How is United States policy toward Indonesia affected by 
American ties with the Netherlands? with Japan? with the British 
Commonwealth? by its NATO and SEATO alliances? 

Should the United States in any way alter its policy of “benevo- 
lent neutrality” on the West New Guinea issue? Is there any 
psychological hazard in a declaration of intent to “win,” to “in- 
fluence” or to “save” Indonesia? 
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Visual Aids* 


A Balinese Family. Produced in 1952 by Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead. 17 

min. Rental, $5.00 a day, from New York University Film Library, 26 Wash- 
ington Place, New York 3, N.Y. A study of a Balinese family caring for its 
children. 

A House, a Wife, a Singing Bird. Produced in 1956 at PFN Studios, Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia for U.S. Information Service. 30 min. color. Rental, $3.50, from NYU 
Film Library. A charming story of a young Indonesian pedicab driver who takes 

the advice of a doctor friend and tries to better his condition and help Indonesia’s 

j economic advancement by a return to the soil. 

} i An American Looks at Bali. Produced by Alfred T. Palmer Productions, San Fran- 

cisco 4, Calif. 45 min. color. Rental, free, from Consulate General of Indo- 

nesia, 5 East 68th Street, New York 21, N.Y. (Allow two weeks’ notice for 

their films.) 

Bandung Speaks (45 min.) and This Is Bandung (20 min.). Produced by Indonesian 

Film Service, Djakarta, Indonesia. Rental, free, from Consulate General of 

Indonesia. These two films complement each other. A report on the Asian- 

African Conference held in Bandung in April 1955, which opened a new era of 

coordination of policies and closer cooperation among the newly emerged 
nations of the two continents. 

f Indonesia: An Empire's Problem. Produced in 1948 by March of Time. 18 min. 

! Rental, $4.00, from NYU Film Library. Shows Holland’s progress in postwar 

) recovery and goes on to describe the controversial situation in Indonesia. In- 

cludes interviews with Dutch and Indonesian leaders. 

f The Buddha. Produced in Indonesia in 1960 by Henry Dore. 11 min. color. English 

titles, no narration. Rental, $10.00, from Film Images Inc., 1860 Broadway, 

| New York 23, N.Y. The carved stone sculptures in relief and statues on the 

. walls and terraces of the stupa at Borobudur are used to illustrate a legend of 
the Mahayana doctrine about a young prince who seeks the way of the Buddha. 

Three Brothers. Produced by California Texas Oil Company in 1955. 45 min. color. 
Rental, free, from the Consulate General of Indonesia. 

Trance and Dance in Bali. Produced in 1952 by Gregory Bateson and Margaret Mead. 
20 min, Rental, $5.00 a day from NYU Film Library. The Balinese ceremonial 

dance drama in which the never-ending struggle between the witch and the 

dragon, the death-dealing and the life-protecting, is played out to the accom- 
paniment of comic interludes and violent trance seizures. Balinese music forms 

a background for the narration. 


* Unless otherwise noted, all films are 16mm, sound, and in black and white. 
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Coming Next 


During this period of increasing tension between East and 
West the question of arms contro] is a major concern . . . Is 
disarmament possible? . . . Must other political differences be 
resolved before an agreement can be reached? . . . What are 
the dangers of an accelerating nuclear arms race? . . . These 
and related questions are discussed by Jerome H. Spingarn, secre- 
tary of the Committee on Security through Arms Control of 
the National Planning Association, in the January-February 
1962 issue of the HEADLINE SERIES. 
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Companion for the well informed.... 


HEADLINE SERIES 


A series of concise booklets, each presenting a factual picture 
of one area in the news or some crucial foreign policy problem— 
each written by an outstanding American political scientist, 
economist, historian, journalist, or leader in public affairs. 


(Six issues a year) 


Foreign Policy Association-World Affairs Center 
345 East 46th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to: 


(] Headline Series . . . . . 1 year $3.00. 
[] payment enclosed [] bill me 


Please send me information on FPA-WAC services and publica- 
tions [] 
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The Headline Series 


(available in single copies or bulk) 


Aid to Africa: New Test 
tor U.S. Policy 


Middle East—National 
Growing Pains 

Tropical Africa: 
Problems and Promises 
The United Nations 

in Crisis 

The Future of 

Nuclear Tests 

Korea: Dilemma of Un- 
derdeveloped Country 


U.S. Foreign Policy 
Goals: What Experts 
Propose 


Has Russia Changed? 


New Trends in Latin 
America 


France Under de Gaulle 


Iran: Oasis of Stability 
in Middle East? 


Mao’s China 


Japan: New Problems, 
New Promises 


New Directions in U.S. 
Foreign Economic 
Policy 


Should the U.S. Change 
Its China Policy? 


DID YOU KNOW 


That the Foreign Policy Association - World Affairs Center 
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—— other titles available 


* sponsors “Great Decisions” citizen discussion programs in 
communities throughout the United States? 


* publishes Intercom, an information service—published seven 
times a year—which reports on new materials, programs and 
services in citizen education on world affairs? 


* operates a Book and Pamphlet department, presenting a 
unique cross-section of publications in international affairs? 


To get information on these and other FPA-W AC services use coupon on previous 


page. 
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Siatemen: Required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as Amended by the Acis of 
March 3, 1933, July 2, 1946 and June II, 1960 (74 Stat. 208) 
showing the Ownership, Management, and Circulation of 


HEADLINE SERIES 


Published bimonthly at New York, N.Y., for October 1, 1961. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: Publisher—Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, 345 East 46 Street, 
New York 17, N.Y.; Editor—Philip Van Slyck, 345 East 46 Street, New York 17, 
N.Y.; Managing Editor—none; Business manager—none. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address, as well as that of 
each individual member, must be given.) Foreign Policy Association, Incorporated, 
345 East 46 Street, New York 17, N.Y.; John W. Nason, President, 345 East 46 
Street, New York 17, N.Y.; Gerald F. Beal, Treasurer, 57 Broadway, New York 
15, N.Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding 
the date shown above was: (This information is required by the act of June 11, 1960 
to be included in all statements regardless of frequency of issue.) 20,000. 

Van Styck, Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of September, 1961. 


Don DENNIs 
Notary Public, State of New York 
[sear] No. 60-0922165 
Qualified in Westchester County 
Commission expires March 30, 1963 
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